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THE EASTERN SNOW-BIRD. 

BY REV. SAMUEL LOCKWOOD, PH.D. 

FOR New Jersey, so severe was last winter, that appeal is made 
to " the oldest inhabitant " to adduce a similar experience- 
As is usual with this mythical " Old Prob.," he fails to cite an in- 
stance. Albeit the pure white of her " wrap," nature in her 
snowy deshabille is not altogether lovely. In truth, many of her 
admirers, with a shiver, withdraw from their open-air converse to 
a fire-side communion. It is all very well to talk of coasting and 
skating, and to get into high jinks about " the tintinnabulation of 
the bells," meaning that excruciating jangle, yclept " sleigh 
music," which has no music in it, unless we thus dignify the 
sonorously uproarious " gling ! glang ! glorious ! " of that Teuton, 
Hans Breitmann. It may be as a dull man we prefer a toot on 
a gentler even if sadder strain. Leaving out the pangs of pov- 
erty, what shall be said of the keen suffering attendant on out-of- 
door industry, when exposure is so pitiless on man and beast ! 
And yet this general nudeness is not without advantage of a 
weird sort to the true naturalist, because of a certain transparency 
which whets the faculties, imparting edge to curiosity and pre- 
cision to observation. All things seem open. The very atmos- 
phere is in sympathy with the naked truth — and even the trees, 
from bole to spray, become on a sudden crystalline. The sight 
is sharper and the hearing keener, and both are farther reaching. 
Last Lord's Day morning, January 30th, the air was pure, bright 
and still, and the timbre of our village church bells seemed pecu- 
liarly fresh, as they pealed forth the hebdomadal summons in the 
pure frosty breath of their brazen throats. Though walking 
briskly, the church-goer looked more thoughtful. He felt him- 
self possessed of an almost mysterious enlargement and refine- 
ment of the senses ; for he heard with startling distinctness the 
church bell of a hamlet fully five miles away to the east, and 
with equal clearness his ears took in the sound of another church 
bell from a village as far away to the west. It was observable, 
too, that both rang in the same tone — but that the ringing at the 
east was set eight notes, or a full octave higher, than that at the 
west. Did the one think herself eight strides the nearer to 
churchly perfection? But fie! Why seek to revive a point so 
mooted by the oriental and occidental churches ? 
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But how obliging has nature become, that she allows a con- 
valescent to interview her from his study windows. Yes, and her 
coyness breaks down too, for she lets out some of the esoteric 
ways of her winter birds. After falling many hours, the snow 
stops, and a cold clear blue sky opens over head. A flock of 
snow-birds has come. They seem to be the living feathery fringe 
on the skirts of the snow storm. And what a relief these pretty 
birds impart. This nival covering is not a shroud to conceal the 
dead, but a warm comforter spread over earth's slumbering forces 
by that Great, Good Hand " which giveth snow like wool." In 
easy view from my library windows is a spot in the headland of 
the old orchard, where last autumn grew a tall Phytolacca decan- 
dra. The tip of the dead plant is but just exposed, and that is 
hint enough to the little fellows that the dried currant-like berries 
of the pokewort are to be found in a natural cache under the 
snow. The way in which a group of five or six birds keep at the 
spot would indicate that the placer " pans out well." How they 
do dig down into the snow! Dig? Yes, though, very un- bird- 
like, that is the right word, for it is altogether unlike scratching. 
Its method of mining, for a bird, seems to me to be original. 
Our Junco hyemalis is a hopper, not a runner, and scratching is, 
as a rule, not an accomplishment of the hopper family. In truth, 
you can't bring the hoppers up to the scratch any way. Still our 
snow-bird is great on push — he does shove things ; and a queer 
shove it is. I am almost afraid to attempt a description. The 
bird stiffens out its toes, then makes a jumping shove forward 
and upward, thus lifting and flirting the snow. The movement is 
of the whole body, and the action is scooping, not unlike that of 
a ditcher. It is not a shuffling motion, for it demands too much 
dexterity, but a true shoveling movement. Like the post-hole 
digger's shovel with its short blade and long handle, the middle 
toe of Junco is shorter than its tarsus. 

Soon this natural cache was exhausted, and a deep, wide exca- 
vation with a small entrance was the result of their patient dig- 
ging. It was truly a snow cavern. The birds soon learned to 
feed from a supply put at their service on the window sill. Find- 
ing so good a commissariat, they sojourned with us a number of 
days, the little bevy of not more than seven, keeping always to- 
gether, as if by a family compact. Indeed, this is a pretty domes- 
tic feature of our eastern snow-bird. Some twenty-five feet from 
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our study windows is a beautiful copse of Thuja occidentalis, or 
arbor vitas, its object being to screen an outhouse from the public 
road. The trees are high and the foliage dense, and each tree hugs 
its companion lovingly, so that all seem but as one. Hither come 
our little birds when the day's foraging is done — this is their nightly 
" covert from storm and rain ;" while strange to tell, their snow 
dug-out is made to serve as a cosy asylum from the cutting wind 
by day. A callow philosopher to whom the above was men- 
tioned, pronounced it a probable instance of mimicry inherited 
from a very ancient Junco, who got the idea from that glacial 
Eskimo who made snow dug-outs in Central New Jersey. The 
suggestion was declined, with thanks, but our speculative friend 
seemed much graveled about it. Nor did the counter suggestion 
mollify matters — that snow-house building required some archi- 
tectural skill. We even urged the fact of its form, a segment of 
a sphere, and further that as a true surbased dome, this igloo of 
these Innuits greatly antedated that famous dome of the Parthenon, 
yet were less ancient than the dug-out domiciles made by mol- 
lusks, insects, birds and beasts. 

There are always to be found the ne'er-do-wells among both 
birds and men. The survivals generally are such as anticipate the 
untoward times. We hear of the imported sparrows stuffing their 
boxes to exclude the cold ; and we saw in an elm tree in the 
village, a nest which they had made of coarse materials, almost 
large enough for a hawk, the simple carrying labor for which 
must have been prodigious. But among these little folks, this 
providing for a rainy day is exceptional. It does not indicate the 
tribal habit so much as the individual capacity. I did not see 
any other. Juncos improvise a snow dug-out into a shelter from 
the storm. With many birds it is a common practice to avail 
themselves of the handiwork of man. My daily paper reads : 
" During the recent cold weather a flock of snow-birds took ref- 
uge from the cold in Margaret English's barn at Smith's Landing, 
and became very tame." We trust that the good Madam, like a 
pearl of a woman, gave the wee birdies food. " Became very 
tame." This tail end of that local item wags more gravely than 
the writer knew. This tameness of the snow-bird is only in win- 
ter born, and comes of pitiless pinching pain. The food supply 
withdrawn they come timidly to our doors. And how delightful 
it is that one may turn his window sill into an almonry for the 
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winter birds — to us arid them, so much happiness at such small 
cost. What goes on in these little birdies' brains, we may not find 
out; yet it would be just nice to know if gratitude were there, 
and maybe homage too; and if they looked to us as being unto 
them their Great, and Good, and Bountiful. Well, all this is the 
poor man's privilege, despite that greed of opulence : 

" Whose talons grasp the blessings of the world." 

Our eastern snow-bird does not hold together long in large 
flocks, but does like to keep together in small bevies, or family 
groups. Whatever it is, whether conjugal, parental or filial, or 
all combined — there certainly is affection: 

" Oh, love is sweet through all the busy day time; 
Oh, love is true in winter and in May-time!" 

The group I am interviewing numbers seven individuals ; 
whether they are blood-kin I cannot affirm, but I adopt the 
hypothesis and feed them as a necessitous family. But see ! Is 
a good deed contagious ? These tiny things have caught the 
knack of charity among themselves ! There is a poor little snow- 
bird on a rail ; something ails it, for a stalwart Junco is carrying 
food and feeding it with nursely tenderness. To and fro goes the 
noble little fellow, until the hunger of its nursling is appeased. 
The bird is in some way lame of wing ; and its benefactor knows 
all about it But this in a little birdie's noddle, is a good deal ; 
for a double question is under consideration, namely, hunger and 
safety, demanding foresight and strategy. If it would, the crip- 
pled bird could go to the window sill and help itself; for it has 
managed to keep up with the family flock, but with painful effort. 
These two words lighten up the whole case. Even the stalwarts 
come to the place of feeding not without circumspection and 
some distrust, being very watchful for grimalkin and every other 
danger ; hence this thoughtful commiseration — that crippled bird 
must be allowed a position "surveying vantage." We have it 
from the professional bird trapper, that " snow-birds are not easy 
to catch." 

Our Junco hyemalis has some really good qualities ; he is 
social, and can be generous on occasion, and if clannish he is at 
least peaceably minded in his own family circle ; with encourage- 
ment, I think the trick of familiarity would grow upon him, and 
he might become a welcome window bird in winter, like the 
English redbreast, sitting on the sill and pecking at the pane. 
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Although farther on I may have, for the sake of truth, to mention 
an instance, far from commendable, of Junco's ill conduct in the 
company of his "betters." As a cage bird he is cheerful, and 
generally bears a good reputation ; he is reported to us, however, 
as impatient of restraint when the warm season comes ; and I 
think that I have seen his best qualities in his winter freedom. 
He is winsome, and has a trace of humor — an unconscious seren- 
ity of the Mark Tapley order — for let the clime be almost 
Arctic, so but the rations hold out, he is gay and wide-awake ; 
his plumage, too, is that of a well conditioned bird — so trim and 
smooth and bright. But here comes one of those proletarian 
summer bickerers — he of the bad reputation — " who killed Cock 
Robin." Poor sparrow ! I do feel for him, with his fluffy out- 
spread like a little impish owl, which "for all his feathers is 
acold." He moves squattingly, so as to hug his frozen toes. 
The snow-birds let him to their store and welcome ; having fed 
well, they feel too good to be malevolent, and are enjoying a sort 
of pop-game, hopping in and out of their snow dug-out. But 
whom have we here ? The Carolina wax-wing, close cousin to 
that big Bohemian; he is the only one of his tribe that has been 
along this winter ; despite a trace of the stuck-up, there is some- 
thing almost ducal in his coronal uprightness ; nor is he at all 
crestfallen at the unwonted inclemency ; in fact he is rather ma- 
jestical in a toploftical way, and deigns, through a two minutes' 
patronage, to look at the snow-birds' frolic, and then leaves. A 
very practical fellow now appears in the apple tree near my window, 
the hairy woodpecker, and he begins business at once, pegging 
in for dear life after that larval Saperda. How he makes the chips 
fly, and breaks the cold stillness with his rat-ta tat-tat. All these 
are living episodes. But that poor moribund sparrow, he is so 
forlorn ; and well he may be, for my boy reports that several of 
his fellows have just succumbed to the pitiless cold, and are lying 
stark-stiff in the barnyard. The truth told, the winter is excep- 
tionally severe ; reports from over thirty observers in our county 
declare that two-thirds of the quails have perished, albeit the 
efforts to feed them ; and our village taxidermist has set up a 
number of" new birds," brought him by farmers who found them 
dead, and who say that many small birds have died of starvation. 
Well, what about Junco? O, he's become jocose; at least he 
seems to twitter : " This is none of my funeral." But then our 
Junco can be jolly under trying circumstances, and we must not 
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write him down as going to the bad, simply because he trends a 
little on the heartless ways of men. 

As hinted above, I think the snow-bird has capacities for human 
attachments. I saw one at a friend's house which had domiciled 
for the winter among the plants that filled the bay window. Over 
these hung a canary cage, the seed spilling from which fell into 
the flower pots, and were ample for Junco's wants. The bird 
seemed entirely at home, often leaving the window garden for the 
wider range of the sitting room. With the first snow of the 
winter, the bird had entered at an open door of its own accord ; 
and when the spring came it took its departure in the same way. 

I find myself so much interested by an account of a caged 
snow-bird, in a letter from my friend, Dr. Richard E. Kunze, of 
New York, that I cannot refrain from giving an extract : " In my 
aviary I have kept from eighteen to twenty denizens, during the 
past winter. I had no canary, and only one snow-bird, Junco 
hyemalis, which I obtained from a bird dealer early in the winter. 
I kept him two months, and I think I had him just two months 
too long! They are regularly trapped and offered for sale in this 
city, on account of their frolicsome ways, and not because they 
are songsters. In song they are much inferior to our purple 
finch, song sparrow or yellow-bird, yet their song is more varied 
than that of the lesser red-poll. They also sing at night, and 
quite frequently when domesticated. His note at night is more 
of a monotonous character, amounting to just a whirring r-r-r-r-r-r 
— r-r-r-r-r-r — r-r-r-r, and so on, reminding one of a tree-toad 
more than anything else. Not being very timid, he naturally be- 
comes very tame. He is rather too much of a pugnacious char- 
acter for a well kept aviary, and to my sorrow I must confess that 
when last week I took him to one of the Central Park menagerie 
aviaries, it was with no great reluctance that I parted with him. 
Before his banishment he had destroyed the plumage of many a 
fine bird for me. In putting a new bird in my aviary, it is the 
aviarian custom to give him a hazing, like any other freshman of 
a higher order of beings ; yet that snow-bird was not molested 
by any one, which, no doubt, made him bolder. I have in my 
aviary an African weaver-bird and a Japanese robin, both of which 
are not to be trifled with, and generally are very aggressive them- 
selves ; yet he chased them in pairs, as he did also the indigo 
bunting, yellow-bird, nonpareil and the smaller birds of the finch 
tribe. 
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" He ate every kind of food that he saw the others eat. When 
satiated he would get into a seed cup and throw out the larger 
seed, such as unhulled rice. He would then flirt with his feet 
like a chicken, and in a few minutes empty a cup of seed. After 
a while I placed a small flat wooden plant label across the cup, 
held in place by the wire of the cage to prevent him throwing 
out seed. He would hop along the top of it with the greatest 
delight, producing well measured sounds, by one end of the label 
being raised and then suddenly brought down with a sharp clap. 
While thus performing for minutes at a time, he often uttered low 
notes, and seemed to keep perfect time with his feet." 

So it turned out that the little snow-bird was the coquinet, the 
clever little rascal of the establishment. I think his ability was 
exceptional. Perhaps he was a genius in his way ; and being too 
roguishly cute for the general comfort, he must needs go into 
exile for the good of the community. 

Dr. Kunze informs me that quite a trade is carried on in New 
York exporting the snow-bird, Junco hyemalis, to Europe, and 
what seems strange is the fact, that the snow-bunting, Pleclro- 
phanes nivalis, is imported by us from Europe. But I must again 
quote my friend's letters ; he says that " Reiche Brothers, of New 
York, sometimes take a lot of snow-birds to Europe, more for 
experiment than to fill orders. A smaller dealer is Mr. Schlawe, 
who is also trapper and fowler, and who watches the habits of our 
birds that are in demand very closely. He says that of all birds 
the snow-bird is certainly difficult to catch, notwithstanding the 
presence of great numbers in the field. No kind of food, or 
call-note will enchant this bird, or bring him with any kind of 
calculation under the fowler's devices. He claims that most of 
the snow-birds caught are accidental catches, and that it happens 
when fowlers set limed rods for other birds ! Out of a hundred 
birds thus caught, only a very few are snow-birds, and oftener 
none at all. They will not enter a trap cage. He says that the 
bird is in fair demand, and that he could sell more than he caught. 
He says he has kept him through the summer very well, and that 
he is certainly a most hardy cage-bird. He often takes many to 
Europe on a single trip, and never lost a single specimen in 
transitu. He often takes these transatlantic journeys. On one 
of them he had forty snow-birds in one cage, and landed all 
safely in Germany, finding a market for them in Berlin without 
any difficulty." 
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However interesting to the philosopher a new species may be, 
it is " caviare to the general." If you would please the million 
show up your " white black-bird." Last summer it was given 
out that a white robin was in town, and forthwith every avicide 
from sixteen to forty-five years old, with gun in hand, inspected 
every shade tree in the village. The bird-killers were foiled. 
The robin had been and gone. And it was similar with the few 
who got the word of another arrival one bitter day in this cold 
February. Just before the gas was lighted " a snow-white snow- 
bird " had flown into the ticket office of our village depot. It 
was an albino. The poor bewildered thing sailed round the 
room close to the ceiling, much as a swallow would do ; and 
what with the glare of the lights, and the heat, and the senseless 
efforts made to capture it by throwing hats, it had a really hard time. 
The door being opened, it darted out, and happily escaped ; more 
fortunate than the one seen by Mr. Alcott in Connecticut in 1870. 

Has there not been within the memory of man, a marked 
change in the migration habits of Junco hyemalis ? They have 
their stragglers and " tender-foots," who do not go so far north to 
breed as do the others. Still the laggers seem capable of a 
topical compromise, nesting higher in the Southern mountains, 
while their tardier kindred, who venture farther north, nest lower 
down on the mountain sides. Was there not a time when this 
nesting southward of our eastern snow-bird was, at most, very 
exceptional ? I see these birds so happy and in such good heart 
in the severest winter day, that I infer an Arctic constitution in 
the well-to-do's of the tribe. Were they not once like the snow- 
bunting, Plectrophanes nivalis, which nests as high as Labrador, 
but which, it seems, has twice been found nesting in the Northern 
United States. May one who is not even the son of a prophet 
venture a prediction for the bird men of the future, that the snow- 
bunting will be found working southward after the example of 
its cousin the snow-bird. 

I do not remember the name of the bard, and fear lest I should 
garble his classic lines, yet the very best I can do is to quote 
his verse in an ad sensum way ; 

" Noah of old, three children had, 
Or sons, I should say, rather; 
Shem, Ham and Japhet, called by dad — 
Now, who was Japhet's father? 

The above it appeared was too much for Hodge; he could 
scratch his ear, but could not answer. Perhaps science has its 
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Hodges too. At any rate, who will riddle us this concerning the 
pedigree of our Junco hy emails? 

Junco a first ancestor had, 

Or great original, rather; 
If you'll point out, you'll make us glad, 
Our Junco's great-grand-fathtr. 

Authors give several species of Junco, as follows, the first 
three being by some considered as mere varieties : J. hyemalls, 
our eastern snow-bird, J. alkeni, the white-winged, and J. ore- 
gonus, the Oregon snow-bird ; besides these are J. canlceps, the 
chestnut-backed, and J. annectens, the chestnut-sided snow-bird. 
This much we must credit to Mr. J. Martin Trippe, as cited 
though hardly accepted by Dr. Coues. Are these all good spe- 
cies ? I cannot go into the controversy, but will ask permission 
to adduce the following: 

Once upon a time a patronymic dispute arose. With a geo- 
graphical range so extraordinary as to preclude the idea of dis- 
persion from a common center, there were the Smiths, and the 
Smithes, and the Smyths, and the Smythes, and the Schmits, and 
the Smids, and the Smeds. That there were differences also be- 
sides the names, was noticeable, such as black eyes, and blue 
eyes, and gray eyes, and hazel eyes. Still it was observable that 
what of difference there was, was best appreciated by themselves. 
But had these slight differences been overlooked, and the real 
similarities not been neglected ; and in other ways, had the mod- 
ern scientific methods been then in vogue, it might have appeared 
that in all this diversity there was not anything that had passed 
the varietal stage ; that a nascent species had not been attained ; 
in fact, with respect to the names, it had been suspected that really 
they were but one and the same cognominal. But an event hap- 
pened which set all to take the matter in hand seriously ; it came 
out that long ago a great ancestor had died and left " untold 
wealth " which was waiting the proper claimants. Discussion 
now brought out the fact that these patronymics were but evolu- 
tional variations of the same family name, which had been brought 
about by modifications of descent, the simple effect of time and 
circumstance, or in more modern phrase, the environment ; for 
all had descended from one great ancestral stirp — the old, original, 
genuine Johannes Smlthlus, vulg. John Smith. 

Perhaps we may yet decide as satisfactorily the stirp of the 
Juncos ; meanwhile we lean to the belief that a Junco hyemalls 
was the grand ancestor of the whole tribe. 



